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EDITORIAL—PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT; A LIFETIME PROCESS 
Alonzo F. Myers 


Gradually it is being realized that preparation for retirement is 
not something that one engages in during the months or years imme- 
diately preceding his retirement. Evidence accumulates to the effect 
that the nature and the quality of an individual’s retirement are the 
result of the way he has lived up to the time of retirement. This 
appears to be true of all important aspects of retirement. 

The healthy retired person usually is one who exhibited a proper 
regard for his health for many years before retirement. Those who 
reach the time of retirement without adequate income include many 
who lived it all up during the years when they were earning. The 
individual who fails to maintain friendships, who gives up social 
activity and recreational interests, because he is too busy is engaged 
unwittingly in making plans for an unhappy retirement. 

The people who in retirement feel lost and unwanted are the ones 
who had been completely job-centered throughout their working life. 
Education can help people develop and maintain interests that will 
continue into retirement. Worthy causes to which the individual gives 
part of himself during his active work life provide him with meaning- 
ful activity in retirement. Without something to do that appears to 
the individual to be worth doing, he usually loses interest in living. 

It is important that people be made aware of the nature of retire- 
ment and of the problem associated with it many years before reach- 
ing the retirement age. Retirement counseling should begin several 
_ years before retirement. It should be clear that there is no age at 
which the need for counseling ceases. The principal purpose of this 
counseling is to stimulate and help the individual to make good and 
realistic plans for his retirement. 

In the final analysis, however, each of us is determining the kind 
of retirement we shall have by the way we have lived. 

Atonzo F. MYErs 
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A CHALLENGE TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
Carroll V. Newsom 


Back in the days of the Model T and muddy roads, a motorist in 
Kansas approached a long stretch of unpaved road. He knew that 
the road ahead would be a long and dreary one, especially since a 
mixture of Kansas clay, spring rains, and struggling automobiles 
would invariably reduce the virgin roads to a virtually impassable 
condition. His mental state was not improved by ‘the sign ‘that shortly 
appeared before him; it said, “Pick your rut with care, for you will 
be in it for the next 300 miles.” 

This story was told an educator as he embarked upon a career of 
administration in the field of higher education. In my darker moments 
I wonder if most of us in education have not been in one rut for 
much more than 300 miles. The military man is accused of preparing 
his troops for the last war, not the next one. Most educators likewise 
are content to educate for the past ; usually they are unwilling to face 
the challenge of the future. Contrary to the views of many, tradition 
has little justifiable place in our educational program. The curriculum 
that we sponsor must be at least as dynamic as the society of which 
we are a part; in fact, education must exercise every effort to remain 
in advance of the needs of civilization. 

The criticism that I have just voiced might be illustrated in many 
ways. However, in this paper I have chosen to explain it by pointing 
out a few critical facts. First, according to tradition, our educational 
efforts have been so concerned with children and young people that 
we have scarcely noticed the sociological phenomenon that should be 
evident all around us; namely, the gradual separation of the age 
groups in family living. Formerly children grew up in association 
with grandparents and other old people. Often the capacious houses 
of the past sheltered aging relatives. Perhaps you have read Mazo de 
la Roche’s Jalna stories of the Canadian farm and its mixed genera- 
tions of one family from the youngest infants to numerous aged 
uncles and an ancient great-grandmother. If you have, you will have 
observed that the children in that household seemed to absorb in their 
daily living considerable knowledge of old age. They were attuned 
to its problems and its blessings, to the role old people could play 
in family and community life. As they approached their own period 
of advanced age, they were prepared for it. 

For the most part such households have ceased to exist. American 
houses have shrunk in size, so there is no room for grandparents in 
addition to parents and children, In this era of high costs, prosperous 
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indeed is the breadwinner who can afford to house the oldest as well 
as the youngest generation. 

And so, while educational thinking has remained firmly centered 
on the lower span of life, the upper span has been moving out of our 
educational vision. Children, young people, even our middle-aged 
citizens, have been provided little opportunity to learn about old age 
through the medium of formal education, and it is probable, as I have 
pointed out, that the natural processes of our contemporary environ- 
ment have actually brought about, by comparison with previous stand- 
ards, a deterioration in our understanding of the problems of the 
aged. 

During these modern years, yet another and related phenomenon 
has been evolving, the impact of which is now beginning to impress 
us as a major problem economically, socially, and educationally. 
Modern science, in abolishing some diseases and mitigating others, 
has increased the life span. To indicate how drastically this develop- 
ment is affecting our social structure let me state a few data. 

In 1900, there were 3,000,000 persons over age 65 in the United 
States. It is estimated that in 1970 there will be about 20,000,000, 
nearly seven times as many. In 1940, at ‘the end of ‘the depression 
years, there were 8,964,000 persons of age 65 or older; today there 
are 15,000,000, nearly a doubling of the older population. 

As you know, to complicate the picture, the birth ‘Tate in this 
country was abnormally low during the depression decade, and then 
increased to record levels in the years after World War II. So the 
structure of our society, in terms of age distribution, has developed 
a new and strange pattern. We have at one end of the structure a 
larger number of dependent minors than ever before, and, at the 
other end, an unprecedented number of people of 65 or older, a 
majority of whom are wholly or partially dependent. In between is 
the productive group, the men and women of ages 20 to 65, the 
number of whom has remained virtually stationary. Thus we have a 
. Telatively small segment of our population responsible for the welfare 
of two large segments. 

_ The persons in the middle-age bracket have such a responsibility, 
in part, because of still another phenomenon to which the depression 
years gave impetus, that is, the arbitrary and almost universally ac- 
cepted retirement age of 65. During the depression the nation had 
more workers than it had jobs; a partial solution of that problem was 
a fixed retirement age. Since then it has seemed virtually impossible 
to make significant changes in this retirement formula. In view of 
the fact that some individuals have deteriorated more, both mentally 
and physically, at age 40 than others at age 70, a fixed chronological 
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age for the cessation of active work seems to have little validity. 
During World War II many retired workers were recalled to service 
in factories and offices. Surveys have shown that their patience, ex- 
perience, and wisdom compensated, both in their own work and in 
their influence upon their associates, for some lack of speed. 

The many retirement and pension plans that have grown up over 
the years and the federal program for Social Security that now 
covers most of the nation’s work force, including professional people, 
are a help to those who have retired, but, too often, the provisions 
of these plans are quite inadequate. Moreover, members of the work- 
ing force between the ages of twenty and sixty-five, who must meet 
the rising costs of living, housing, and education while supporting 
the dependent young, find it difficult to increase their savings beyond 
what is imposed by government and employer. 

In order that we may consider specifically for a moment the 
segment of our population in the upper span of life, I may remind 
you that nearly ten percent of our total population is of age 65 or 
older. Because of the increased life span, the present group can count 
on fifteen more years of living. Of course, this life expectancy will 
continue to increase in the years ahead. Because of factors already 
outlined, the nearly ten percent of our population just mentioned has 
arrived at the time of work cessation unprepared for the problems 
of advanced age, which involve elements of an economic, emotional, 
and physical nature. The results affect not only this group but the 
welfare and economic well-being of our whole society. A report, 
“Whos’ Too Old To Work,” published by the University of Illinois 
a few years ago, said, “The production we have lost because of older 
people who are not working, but are willing and able, runs into 
billions of dollars. The other side of the coin is that when the em- 
ployable people are not working they must be supported by the pro- 
duction of others.” Another interesting aspect of the problem is re- 
vealed in a report of the Los Angeles City Council, of a few years 
ago; it said, “ . .. workers turned out to pasture at 65 become vul- 
nerable to political movements designed to destroy the American way 
of life.” 

The problems of retirement thus are not restricted to retired 
people alone. They are woven through the very fabric of our whole 
social structure. So, little needs to be said to justify the growing 
interest on the part of progressive universities in the problems of 
the older people in our society. Gerontology, the science of old age 
and its problems, and its accompanying medical specialty, geriatrics, 
are rapidly being accepted by universities as significant in their edu- 
cational and research programs, Exciting beginnings in which uni- 
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versities have played a part have already been made. 

Undoubtedly the necessary role of the colleges and universities is 
two-fold. As educational institutions they have an obligation to pro- 
vide leadership to society in general; as employers, they have a 
responsibility to their own faculties and staffs. 

At the meeting of the New York Governor’s Conference on Prob- 
lems of the Aging, held in Albany in October, 1955, a group con- 
cerned with University Research, Teaching,~and Training reached 
some conclusions that will bear repetition here. This group stated: 

“We believe that our colleges and universities have a special re- 
sponsibility for : 


“1, Opening their doors to senior citizens who can benefit them- 
selves or society by admission to university facilities. 

“2. The encouragement of research that will open up new oppor- 
tunities for our older citizens to strengthen our society. 

“3. The training of personnel to equip them to aid the aged. 

“4, The utilization in the university of the new findings of geron- 
tology in relationship to its own faculty and staff, and notably 
that, in view of the current teacher shortage, an important 
aspect of the responsibility of colleges and universities is to 
re-examine their present compulsory retirement policy for 


faculty members, in the light of new knowledge and further 
study of the capacities of the aging. i 

“5. Teaching their pupils of all ages the varying challenges and 
values of different stages of the life cycle so that each one 
will be better equipped in the art of living.” 


The report stated further: “Higher education has not yet begun to 
tap the potential capacities of our aged, nor to give the aged the 
benefit of advanced education. Despite heavy commitments under 
present teaching and research loads, there are men and women on 
existing faculties who have a special interest in gerontology. These 
. Should be encouraged. 

“We believe that special institutes and seminars and conferences 
_ on problems of the aging within the framework of varying units in 
the university should be encouraged as a means of stimulating addi- 
tional interest among faculty members, as a way of enlarging com- 
munity relationships, and as means of advancing our knowledge of 
gerontology and the needs of a maturing civilization. 

“We believe additionally that restrictions upon opportunity for 
use of university facilities based on age alone should be re-examined 
to determine whether these age barriers may be based on antiquated 
data or invalid stereotypes. The existing goal of the university— 
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equal opportunity for all, regardless of color or breed—needs now 
to be enlarged to include equal opportunity for all regardless of age.” 

The report also recommended: “That every college and university 
be urged, whenever feasible, to establish an interdisciplinary com- 
mittee, or such other device as may be appropriate within its organi- 
zational structure, to stimulate, correlate and evaluate research, teach- 
ing and training in the field of problems of the aging. 

“In view of the fact that work with the aged must be carried on 
sometimes extensively and sometimes intensively, we see the need for 
a more realistic approach to the recruiting and training of persons 
who are to work with the aging. We, therefore, urge colleges and 
universities, and especially our professional schools, to devote more 
attention to the training of practitioners in the relevant fields at 
various levels, both of age and academic achievement, having in mind 
particularly the availability and potential of mature persons.” 

At New York University we believe that we have taken some 
important steps in the direction of this significant report. Our Di- 
vision of General Education has long offered many courses for people 
of all ages. Age is no barrier to enrollment. These courses, we are 
convinced, have helped many people to develop interests and skills 
that have enabled them to live socially useful and satisfying lives after 
retirement. We offer retirement planning seminars, open only to 
people past fifty, for the purpose of helping them make good and 
realistic plans for retirement. We have established a Retirement Coun- 
seling Center for the purpose of making the resources of the Uni- 
versity available to business, industry, government, and the commu- 
nity in dealing with problems relating to retirement. The Retirement 
Counseling Center, which is an agency of the Office of Special Serv- 
ices to Business and Industry, is currently conducting an institute, 
Staff Training for Retirement Counseling, in which industry and 
government personnel officers are being instructed in techniques and 
subject matter relating to the counseling of older workers in relation 
to retirement. 

One year ago we established an All-University Committee on 
Problems of the Aging for the purpose of stimulating and coordinat- 
ing research, education, and training programs related to the aging. 
This particular Conference is an outgrowth of the activity of that 
committee. 

Our Medical School is carrying on research and education in the 
field of geriatrics. Our Department of Biological Sciences is carrying 
on basic research on the aging process. Our School of Social Work 
trains personnel for work with the aged. Our Department of Adult 
Education trains for leadership in adult education and for working 
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with older people. This, of course, does not begin to be a full listing 
of the interests and efforts of New York University in this important 
field. 

The University has modified its policies relating to retirement of 
faculty members so as to provide for greater flexibility in the deter- 
mination of time of retirement, and so as to permit those faculty 
members who wish to do so to achieve a gradual retirement from 
full-time employment at the Uuiversity. These policies, however, 
lack much of providing an ultimate answer to our avowed purpose of 
providing our own staff members a proper and just retirement pro- 
gram. Attention is being given to the situation. 

It is clear to many of us here at NYU, as we look ahead to our 
obligations in the important field of retirement planning and coun- 
seling, and in our dealing generally with the problems of the aged, 
that the stretch ahead is long and muddy, and the ruts are very deep. 
But we have our engines churning steadily, and we shall keep the 
wheels turning, for we believe that we have picked our rut with care. 


Carroll V. Newsom is President of New York University. 


EDUCATION FOR A LIFETIME 
Russell F. W. Smith 


Without having to subscribe to no longer fashionable general 
theories of human progress, we can pride ourselves on having made 
some kinds of social progress. In our treatment of minority groups, 
for example, consider the way in which we deal with older people. 
In most of the world we no longer practice euthanasia with or without 
the enthusiastic cooperation of the nearest crocodile god. In fact, 
fewer and fewer people insist today on killing their elders with kind- 
ness: “Now, now, Grandma, just sit back and take it easy; don’t 
bother about doing the dishes; you don’t get them very clean any- 
how.” As Macaulay’s omniscient schoolboy knows today, sudden dis- 
occupation of busy hands and minds often leads after retirement to 
disintegration of the personality, and to premature senility, and to 
death. Yet some of us in planning educational activities for senior 
citizens and in organizing group activities for the golden years do 
not seem to think it makes much difference what people are busy at; 
it is as if we were at times under the spell of a self-fulfilling prophecy 
that confused seniority with senility and the golden years with second 
childhood. 

In an age of such semantic sophistication that educators no longer 
talk of segregation or desegregation but of integration, I cannot under- 
stand why some of us will develop “disintegration programs for the 
aging.” It is biological nonsense, moral sin, and economic folly to 
segregate our senior citizens and to consign them either to rocking 
chairs or to nice little courses in the making of wishbone dolls and 
rag rugs. 

It is true that we live in a real world where most employers, in- 
cluding our universities, take the easiest means to protect themselves 
against superannuated incompetence by retiring everyone, except at 
times the president-owner or the board of directors, at a fixed cal- 
endar age. People will take little comfort in the fact that Socrates 
learned to play the flute at seventy or in statements about the ages at 
which Aeschylus and Shaw wrote plays and Titian painted pictures, 
if they must, willy nilly, retire at seventy, sixty-five, sixty, or what- 
ever age a majority vote of the board of directors sets as determining 
physical incompetency. I wonder how many constitutional amend- 
ments we shall have passed before some future “fair employment prac- 
tices” will assure us against discrimination based on age alone. We 
may look forward to a time when all people—not just the most deter- 
mined women—can fill out the age blank on employment applications 
by writing simply “over 21.” 
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But meanwhile we do live in that real world where, for the most 
part, only the self-employed—the artist, the professional man, the 
service man, the small shopholder or manufacturer, the cooperative 
shareholder, etc.—are free to determine the extent to which they will 
continue to be busily occupied in productive work and self-support- 
ing. That is why the employed man will need to prepare for a second 
career as a self-employed man unless savings, investments, pension, 
or social security makes him economically secure. Even then, of 
course, he is still confronted by the necessity, hardly less exacting, of 
having prepared for a kind of post-retirement activity that will con- 
tinue to make life worthwhile and significant. 

Developing educational programs that will prepare people for 
retirement is difficult enough in itself. It is made more difficult by 
supposing that it is a question of finding the right kind of specialized 
training or schooling. It is a peculiar educational fallacy that supposes 
that we can and should develop specialized programs to school people 
for each and every role and task they are called upon to perform. It 
has much to do with the occasionally ridiculous proliferation of 
courses, majors, departments, and schools in our universities and 
with the functional overloading of our primary and secondary school 
teachers, who are charged with an incredible array of duties to be 
performed simultaneously through ingeniously contrived units that 
are supposed somehow to prepare the student for further study and 
to give him a terminal education, to develop his individual talents 
and skills and to help him conform with his class and his time, to 
teach him in short, reading, writing, arithmetic, citizenship, driving, 
safety, courtship and marriage, childcare, personal grooming, man- 
ners, and, if I understand correctly a recent educational report, juve- 
nile delinquency. We are not likely to solve the problems of an aging 
population by teaching children how to retire. 

Not, let me hasten to say, that there is anything wrong with 
learning how—or even being taught how—to do things. There is a 
time and place at which it is convenient to know how to do almost 
anything—even how to be a juvenile delinquent. The main purposes 
of an education are, however, much more general concerns with the 
thoughts, emotions, and values that produce know-why rather than 
know-how. Of course, whether we are dealing with driver training 
or with the problems of preparing for retirement, know-how is im- 
portant, but its importance is always particularized to a time and 
place, The interdisciplinary research in human development, in estab- 
lishing the concept of the developmental task, is proving invaluable 
in determining the appropriate times and places for specialized school- 
ing, from preschool years through adolescence particularly. Despite 
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the attempts of Robert Havighurst and others to develop a time-scale 
for the stages of adulthood, we can time specialized schooling for 
adults only in a vague and unspecific way, so much of an adult’s 
readiness for schooling being dependent upon motivating factors so 
complex that they can hardly be said to have a time-scale. To over- 
simplify, we can say that just as because an adult may not wish to 
have children or may be unable to have them there is no one time 
when he is “ready” for childcare instruction, so there is no one time 
when an adult is ready for training for retirement. But this is only 
one reason for a lack of complete satisfaction with retirement training. 
In human development terms, we can certainly distinguish two kinds 
of specialized training for retirement; each has its place, but leaves 
the main job undone, it seems to me: 


(1) Post-retirement training. Despite general awareness that they 
come too late to be thoroughly effective, that they are palliative rather 
than preventive, treating symptoms rather than getting to the root 
of the matter, activity programs and adult schooling will always have 
a useful place in work with people after retirement. Such programs 
will, of course, insofar as they come too late, tend to be superficial 
and unsatisfying. Busy work is a poor substitute for productive work, 
just as hobbycraft is for art and listening to little talks or consuming 
culture is for active thought and study. The closer post-retirement 
training can come to being unsegregated adult education, whether it 
is vocationally or culturally oriented, the more satisfactory it will be. 


(2) Pre-retirement training. Specialized training in preparation 
for retirement will necessarily be concerned with such practical ques- 
tions as where to live, how to budget, and what to do about health 
and day-to-day living after retirement. Such training can of course be 
invaluable and often produce real satisfaction both in teacher or 
trainer and in student or client. Many agencies providing such training 
are appropriately concerned, however, over the lack of readiness for 
such training; far too few people seek it out, and many of them do 
so too late. A combination of factors—accumulating word-of-mouth 
promotion and a developing interest of employers to provide such a 
service to employees five to ten years before retirement—is more 
likely to solve this problem than any attempt to “sell”? the notion by 
mass-media campaigns or to build readiness into people in the course 
of their grade-school experiences. 

Specialized training of such kinds will certainly always continue 
to have real value. It is good to see an increasing number of school- 
boards, mayor’s committees, evening colleges, and university exten- 
sion departments undertaking such training. There is room and, to 
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judge from the other activities we carry on in adult education, there 
always will be room for improvement in such programs. We will be 
justified in holding and attending countless conferences to consider 
the problems of such programs and to exchange information about 
ways and means of procedure. 

One of the most important tasks in continuing education that 
confronts adult education agencies today—and tomorrow—is not, 
however, so much developing sensible programs of preparation for 
retirement, as it is developing in adult educators sensible attitudes 
towards life after retirement. In a society well-attended by physicians 
and by investment counsellors, life after retirement can be for many 
people—for most people who begin early enough to think about it— 
a rich and fruitful, low-pressure continuation of their earlier occupa- 
tion or an entering upon a second career based on long enjoyment, 
concern, experience, and study of what earlier was an avocational 
interest. 

The crux of the problem is the necessity for preparation for retire- 
ment to begin early. The point, in fact, is that successful preparation 
for retirement must begin so early that there is no psychological 
readiness for a specialized program of training. The cure, the only 
preventive medicine against unhappiness and intellectual poverty 
after retirement, is not specialized training for retirement, but educa- 
tion or advanced schooling that aims not at retirement but at life- 
long activity of a kind that is rewarding in itself and that can, if 
financial circumstances demand it, become self-supporting. Like hap- 
piness, successful post-retirement living cannot be a direct goal; it 
can be only the result of satisfaction that comes from activity that 
answers an interest or even a compulsion, whether it is to write 
historical novels or to seek a better treatment for cancer. 

A good education is perhaps the best preparation for retirement. 
The trouble with that as a prescription is that good educations are 
as hard to judge as good prophets. A good prophet is never wrong, 
because if he is wrong, you will not call him a prophet. In much the 
same way a good education is education for a lifetime. It is not, like 
chickenpox, something you have and get over, perhaps feeling a bit 
relieved at having had it. A good education in this sense, then, is 
what too many commencement speakers have called it, a beginning, 
not an end. 

It is both from the adequacies and from the inadequacies of early 
education that general adult education derives its justification and 
Its relevance to the preparation for retirement. Often the person who 
comes to the evening school or college comes because of an interest 
aroused in the course of earlier education, but not followed up there 
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and not involved in his everyday life and work. Just as often he comes 
to us because of having discovered a lacuna in his preparation for 
life or for his job. 

If such a student’s experience in adult education is good in the 
sense in which I have just used the term good education, it will do 
more than satisfy an immediate want for know-how that may have 
been all that was expected. By going into the reasons that lie behind 
the actions if the course is a practical how-to-do-it course, by going 
into the principles that lie behind the practices if the course is a 
technical one, by going into the evidences and reasonings that lead 
to the conclusions if the course is one in the natural or social sciences, 
or by entering into an awareness of the insights and values that 
underlie the created object or the formulated view if the course is 
one in the humanities, an adult student comes into a situation that 
challenges his abilities and arouses his interest in a way that may 
not have happened in his earlier schooling. That is why we can be 
pleased rather than surprised to find a man who came to study plumb- 
ing has stayed to study sociology—and may assume that we have 
assisted one more in his unconscious preparation for retirement. 

The role of general adult education in preparing people for retire- 
ment is, then, the same as the role that general adult education has 
in its ordinary dealings with people. More specifically, the role of 
general adult education is remedial only insofar as it may be neces- 
sary to bring a person up to the point where he can pursue his educa- 
tional interests, and it is educational, either as liberal education or as 
vocational education, in that it gives the adult a chance to broaden 
and to deepen the scope of his knowledge and interests. What I am 
suggesting as the role of general adult education is either making 
first-rate electricians out of second-rate ones or of turning second-rate 
electricians into people who for a time are both second-rate electri- 
cians and third-rate artists, but better people. 

General adult education, if it does not become too self-conscious 
about it, has an enormously important role to play in preparing 
people for retirement. It provides adults an opportunity to consider 
with their peers whether and how they can prolong their careers and 
their life-interests. It provides, moreover, many chances to experiment 
with, to sample and to develop, secondary interests and careers. And 
most important of all it provides, or can provide, a continuing 
acquaintance with the world of ideas, with literature, art, music, and 
the consolations of philosophy that are in the last analysis the only 
real preparation for life, for retirement, and for death. 


Russell F. W. Smith is Associate Dean, Division of General Education, 
New York University. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP IN WORKING WITH OLDER PEOPLE 
John Carr Duff 


Our confidence in the advantages of specialization has led us to 
slice up the life process into very thin slices: We organize our nurs- 
ery schools into groups of three-year-olds and four-year-olds. It is 
also arranged so that boys and girls of nine and ten have few contacts 
with adolescents; and the adolescents are diligently separated from 
the adults. For each age-level we provide specialists. It follows logi- 
cally that there must be specialists who know with assurance a great 
deal about the characteristics of older adults. 

Gerontology is only now taking shape as a science with its own 
tested disciplines, however. It would appear that in our study of 
the tree of life we are well acquainted with the blossoms but are only 
beginning our study of the fruit. There are far more specialists in 
pediatrics than in geriatrics. There is a commendable popular interest 
in the adolescent and the problems that beset him, but the general 
public has only recently become aware that grandfathers also have 
problems. 

The science of gerontology is evolving from the studies now being 
made by the many persons who are actively concerned about the 
welfare of older men and older women. Gerontology, however, is now 
conceived as the study of the aging process, and the aging process is 
telated to sociological factors no less than to those that are chrono- 
logical or physiological. The date of one’s birth and the age of his 
arteries are important data, but an old woman who is alone is charac- 
terized more by her loneliness than by her age. 


Even those who read only headlines must be familiar with figures 
on the increase in life expectancy. The current popular interest in 
gerontology stems partly from the prospect that more and more of us 
will live to a ripe old age, and there will be an increasing proportion 
‘of the total population in the old-age bracket. Our main concern, 
however, is not what to do for old people; rather, it is what to do 
for young adults and the middle-aged to improve the likelihood that 
when they have grown old they will be assured of the rewards they 
have earned. The greatest reward of a good life well lived is intellec- 
tual maturity, and this each man must earn for himself during his 
lifetime. Gerontology looks toward the time when the later years will 
be spent in the comfortable conditions that can be paid for out of 
Pensions and savings; but those who are to provide well for their 
later years must begin early to invest some part of each day in cul- 
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tural annuities that will pay off, with large dividends, in the years 
that follow retirement from work. 


THE MILIEU 


The practice of gerontology does not require that the gerontologist 
be condemned to isolation with old men and old women segregated 
from the general population. Instead, he sets up his shop at the cross- 
roads. If he is to serve well as the friend and advocate for older adults, 
he must be effective in keeping them in contact with the whole family 
of man. He must be their lobbyist when they need a lobbyist. He is 
their coach. He serves as mediator among them. Yet among all his 
responsibilities to the older adults, he must put the greatest emphasis 
on his responsibility for engineering a new concept of maturity. 

The automobile manufacturers turn out new and improved models 
every year. The architects bring out a new style for every generation. 
But we are using a pattern for old age that was developed in another 
century. Our preoccupation with technology warps our vision, for we 
do not need so much to know about the possibilities of life on Mars 
as about the probabilities of life on earth. 


THE HAZARDS 


David Riesman has pointed out in The Lonely Crowd how the 
mass media have imposed on all children a prefabricated notion of 
what childhood is like, and there are few children in a TV-centered 
family that can stand out against this notion when they are con- 
stantly bombarded with it. They tend to conform. 

In similar fashion, one remembers, the pattern for adolescence 
was established. Helen Hayes created the archtype of the flapper in 
a role she played many years ago on the Broadway stage, and in a 
few months there were flappers flapping in colleges and in high 
schools across the whole continent. In later times Marlon Brando in 
a leather jacket set the pattern for young men, and in the current 
dispensation the fashion is to wear long hair and sideburns and to 
copy the mannerisms of the newest popular hero of TV and the 
movies. 

The mass media have not yet offered a notion of what old age is 
like, There have been a number of plays and movies and TV dramas 
about oldsters and their problems, but no one pattern has been im- 
posed, With full appreciation of the influence wielded by the mass 
media, and with sorry recognition of the fact that this influence is 
commercially controlled, we might be apprehensive about what will 
happen in gerontology when it is discovered that older adults are an 
important part of the mass market. 
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Old men and old women who have a little money or property 
have always been fair game for swindlers, but they operated on a 
small scale and were not organized. We may see before long the 
large-scale exploitation of older adults, rich and poor. There will be 
great need for the services of persons competent to shield the aged 
from fast-talking super-salesmen. 

Another hazard is represented by the hendiideniate of the dema- 
gog. The EPIC (End Poverty In California) movement and the 
Townsend clubs that were organized in many states were innocuous, 
but they suggested what might eventuate if large numbers of aged 
persons were taken in by clever organizers who used the organizations 
for their own advantage. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINING 


It can be established on many points that there is a great need for 
the services of persons trained to work for older adults and with 
older adults. There are thousands of persons now engaged as leaders 
in institutions and agencies that serve older adults, but few of these 
persons have had systematic training in gerontology. There are no 
licensed gerontologists, and there is at present no accredited training 
program for a person who may wish to attain professional status in 
the field. There are special curricula for those who wish to specialize 
in recreation, rehabilitation, group work, social case work, clinical 
psychology, vocational guidance, family relations, nutrition, adult 
education, and a dozen other fields that are related to gerontology ; 
but there is not yet available any comprehensive training program, 
professional or pre-professional, for those who would choose geron- 
tology as a special field. 


At present, in-service training is provided in most institutions for 
staff members assigned to work with older adults. Most of the train- 
ing is what is referred to as “on-the-job training,” which in many 
cases is nothing more than self-training by a trial and error method. 
It appears that more than one-third of all social workers are engaged 
in serving the aged or aging, yet scant attention to gerontology s is 
given in the pre-service training of social workers. 

It is desirable that special training programs in gerontology be 
established in various parts of the country. The programs should be, 
of course, experimental in nature and should test several differ- 
ent training patterns. The first need is for intensive inter-disci- 
Plinary programs at the professional level. Out of these programs 
there should evolve a clearer concept of the content and the methods 
which would be useful in developing specialized training for profes- 
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sional workers, for sub-professional workers, and for volunteer 
leaders. 

It is natural to look to the colleges and universities for the initia- 
tive in developing programs of training, but the experimental pro- 
grams should represent a cooperative effort of agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions. When a pattern has been established, it is 
likely that the colleges and universities would continue the training, 
but contact with practitioners in the field would be consistently main- 
tained. 

The success of the initial experiments in training will be related to 
the qualifications of the persons recruited for the training. For the 
intensive interdisciplinary training at professional level the selection 
should be made from among persons who have had, as some part of 
their experience, work with older adults. When the comprehensive 
training is offered, directed toward building a cadre of men and 
women who would make gerontology their career, the selection should 
be made largely from among the young adults who may apply or 
who may be recruited. At present it appears that interest in gerontol- 
ogy is most common among men and women who are approaching 
retirement or who have already retired. Some of these, because of 
personal characteristics and experience, seem excellent persons for 
work with older adults. However, as in other professions, the optimal 
realization on the time, effort, and money invested in training will be 
realized when the recruits are young adults. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


To recapitulate what has been indicated before, and to present for 
consideration some ideas on the kind of training that would be desir- 
able, the following proposals are offered. The training for a license 
or a degree in gerontology must include elements borrowed and 
adapted from several disciplines. It must include instruction in family 
relations with special emphasis on the kinds of adjustments neces- 
sary when aged persons are members of the family. There must be 
instruction in adult psychology and in individual and group counsel- 
ing, with special reference to pre-retirement counseling. The program 
of instruction must include the philosophy and principles of adult 
education, emphasizing the kinds of experiences through which one 
continues all his life to grow in general knowledge and understanding. 

The gerontologist must, of course, be familiar with vocational 
opportunities for older adults and with the nature of the training or 
retraining required for vocational rehabilitation. He must know some 
of the principles of medicine, surgery, and psychiatry in order to be 
able to commmunicate with practitioners in these fields. He must. 
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know about pension plans, insurance (including Social Security, 
hospitalization, and medical care). He must be familiar with the na- 
ture of the services offered by local, state, and national agencies and 
institutions for the aged. He must know the regulations governing 
relief provided by local and state offices, and he must know the nature 
of the benefits and privileges available to veterans. He must have an 
understanding of the theories basic to group work. 

In addition to such technical knowledge and understanding, the 
gerontologist must learn the special skills necessary to establish and 
maintain contact with his community, for he must work at developing 
an understanding of the aging process and the advantage and privi- 
leges that should be reserved for older adults. To be a leader of older 
adults and an effective advocate for them he must sharpen up his 
imagination. He must continue his own cultural development, and 
the training program in gerontology should encourage this by includ- 
ing poetry as well as statistics, art as well as psychology, drama as 
well as nutrition. His education and his training should fit him to be 
an effective leader in the exploration of the possibilities of making all 
of life purposeful and rewarding. 


John Carr Duff is Chairman, Department of Adult Education, New York 


University. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SERVICES TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, 
GOVERNMENT, AND COMMUNITY IN RETIREMENT 
PLANNING AND COUNSELING 


Alonzo F. Myers 


We are concerned here today with the role of higher education in 
the field of retirement planning and counseling. Preparation for retire- 
ment is one large aspect of the problem faced by our society as a 
result of the rapidly growing number of older people. With this prob- 
lem, as with the other major problems and concerns of our society, 
education recognizes that it has an obligation to contribute what it 
can toward a solution. Actually, these problems associated with retire- 
ment impinge upon the nation’s colleges and universities just as 
surely as they do upon business, industry, and government. 

Our colleges face the problem of providing education and training 
for a flood tide of American youth in the years that lie immediately 
ahead, It is estimated that within another ten years the number of 
students to be educated in the nation’s colleges and universities will 
be almost double what it is today. We know that it will be much 
easier to provide buildings and equipment, and even to provide the 
essential financial resources for the necessary tremendous expansion 
of the higher education establishment than it will be to provide enough 
competent teachers. We know that, even today, nearly forty percent 
of the colleges have vacancies on their staffs that can not be filled, 
especially in the fields of science, mathematics, and engineering. We 
also know that approximately one-fifth of the present college teachers 
will have attained the age sixty-five, the usual mandatory retirement 
age, within ten years. We face the same problems relating to retire- 
ment policies that are faced by business, industry and government. 

A combination of circumstances relating to the birth rate and to 
longevity has contributed to make this problem of the older citizen 
and worker of particular significance at this time. I refer to the high 
birth rate of the past ten years which for that period has been at an 
annual rate of about twenty-five births for each one thousand of 
population, I refer also to the abnormally low birth rate of the de- 
pression decade of the nineteen-thirties of about seventeen births for 
each one thousand of population. And I refer to the great increase in 
longevity during the same period which accounts for the rapidly 
increasing number of older people in our society. The combination 
of these factors has been to give us a rapidly growing population, but 
one that is growing rapidly at both ends, and growing scarcely at all 
in the middle. It will not be until about 1965 that the work force of 
our country will begin to increase substantially as a result of the 
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increased birth rate. In the meantime, with a rapidly growing popula- 
tion, the demand for trained manpower and womanpower is bound 
to increase. The twenty-year olds of today were born in 1936, a year 
of abnormally low birth rate. This accounts for the fact that there 
are not enough young people available to enter the work force of the 
country, as engineers, teachers, technologists, and skilled workers. 
Faced with that situation, as we shall be for another ten years and 
more, what do we propose to do about the.older worker? Shall we 
continue a policy of mandatory retirement at age sixty-five, a policy 
that was adopted generally in the depression decade in order that 
there might be jobs for younger workers? Or shall we adopt policies 
and seek means to enable and to encourage the older worker whose 
physical and mental health is good to continue to be productive? 


I am well aware, as you are, that there are difficult problems con- 
nected with the substitution of a biological age and a psychological 
age for chronological age in the determination of when an individual 
should be retired from the work force. Such problems, however, I am 
convinced, are not incapable of solution. Another paper on this Con- 
ference program and a sectional meeting is devoted to research on 
aging. Consequently I shall not attempt to deal with it here except to 
say that medical, biological, and psychological research in our uni- 
versities must devote increased attention to this problem. They have 
much to contribute toward its solution. , 

With the enactment of the Social Security Act only a little over 
twenty years ago, our country took a long step toward enabling our 
older citizens to live out their lives with a measure of dignity and to 
be free from dependence on private or public charity. Pension plans 
in public and private employment, now generally integrated with 
Social Security, and supplemental to it, have greatly improved the 
financial outlook for retired individuals. Improvements have been 
made in Social Security, as well as in pension plans, and further 
improvements may be expected to be made. 

I believe that until about 1950 it was generally believed that the 
provision of Social Security, along with reasonably generous pensions, 
were providing or would provide the solution to the problems of 
retirement. Many corporations, however, and many more retired in- 
dividuals, have become aware that, important as Social Security and 
pensions unquestionably are, they have by no means solved the prob- 
lems associated with retirement. 

At the time of retirement the individual is faced with many new 
situations and problems. Although these problems are, for the most 
part, clearly identifiable and predictable years before the time of 
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retirement, few individuals devote much time and effort to preparing 
to meet these problems before they are upon them. At the time of 
retirement the individual usually is so confused and demoralized by 
the multiplicity of new problems confronting him that he finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to deal with them. 

The problems with which retired people tend to be confronted, 
and for which they should have been making preparation long before 
the time of retirement, are these: 


Health, including health care and protection. 

Financial problems, including the strong likelihood of continued 
rise in the cost of living and its impact upon persons with 
fixed incomes. 

The problem of something to do. Most people learn soon after 
retirement, even though they may not have realized it before, 
that retirement must not mean the cessation of activity. Re- 
gardless of whether they work for pay or as unpaid volun- 
teers, the great majority of individuals will need to continue to 
be actively engaged in doing something that seems to them to 
be worth doing. 

The problem of a place to live. Most people live where they do 
because that is where their work is. At retirement a decision 
must be made about where to live, even though that decision 
may be to continue to live where they have been living. The 
decision is an important one. It has its relationships to prob- 
lems of health, income, and something to do. 


For reasons that are understandable, even though they do not 
make much sense, most people do very little thinking about and plan- 
ning for their retirement until it is almost upon them. Some say 
that they are too busy. Some are just procrastinators—they will think 
about it tomorrow, but not today. The idea of retirement has un- 
pleasant connotations. It suggests getting old, and nobody wants to 
be old. So, for a variety of reasons, retirement catches most people 
quite unprepared. 

Some people make quite unrealistic plans, which may turn out to 
be worse than no plans at all. There is, for example, the man who 
plans at age 65 to start a chicken farm, or to buy a motel, even though 
nothing in his experience has equipped him for such enterprises. 
Some men say that when they retire they are just going to play golf. 
That plan may serve them well for about a month. 

A consideration that makes retirement vlanning difficult is that 
most people do not know themselves well ex:ough to be able to plan 
realistically. Further, there is the problem, not only of knowing one- 
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self but of knowing one’s changing self. What may seem to be reason- 
able and realistic at age fifty may be quite impossible of realization 
at age sixty-five. 

Most people need education about retirement and the problems 
associated with retirement. Such education, which may take the form 
of a series of lecture-forums, at least puts people in possession of 
essential facts bearing upon their prospective retirement. It should 
also cause them to begin thinking and planning in relation to retire- 
ment. 

Most people, I am convinced, need something over and above 
information about retirement. It has been my observation that both 
individual and group counseling are important. In the individual 
counseling situation it is possible to deal with specific and sometimes 
highly personal questions on which the individual may feel the need 
for advice, In the group counseling situation the individual reacts to 
the plans and ideas about retirement of the other members of the 
group and he receives the reactions of the group to his ideas and his 
plans. Thus, since it is easier for the individual to be objective about 
the plans of others than about his own, he is able to get a better 
perspective about his own plans. In a good group counseling situ- 
ation the criticism of the members of the group, and the variety of 
experience represented in the group, prove to be valuable resources. 
I have observed, too, that the individual usually is more ready to 
accept a group criticism or judgment than he is to accept that of an 
individual counselor. 


It became apparent to many corporations about 1950 that they 
were confronted with a serious problem resulting from a large num- 
ber of unhappy retirements among their former employees. Many of 
these retired former employees were making virtually full-time 
careers of damning their former employer. for their unhappy plight. 
The bad public relations resulting from such activity are obvious. 
_ Consequently, corporations increasingly have become aware that it 
was necessary for them to do something in addition to providing 
pensions for their retired former employees. During the past five to 
ten years American corporations have made great strides in the devel- 
opment of counseling services, information service, and other means 
of educating employees about retirement and of helping them to make 
realistic plans for retirement. 


There has been a great deal of trial and error in the development 
of retirement counseling and information services. Some corporations 
have hesitated to offer retirement counseling because they feared it 
would be regarded as a paternalistic act on the part of the corpora- 
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tion. Corporations taking this position may grant the need for coun- 
seling, but believe it should be done by disinterested agencies. Some 
retirement counseling programs have been regarded with suspicion 
by many employees on the ground that they were merely a way of 
easing them out of employment. Some programs have failed because 
of the peculiarities and qualifications or lack of qualifications of the 
individual who was assigned to do the counseling. Many corporations 
would like to inaugurate a retirement counseling and information 
service as soon as they can feel confident as to what the service should 
undertake to do, and as soon as they can find a properly qualified 
person to undertake the responsibility. 

It should be apparent that colleges and universities have certain 
resources that could be of value in the field of retirement planning 
and counseling. Gradually the colleges and universities are finding 
ways of making these resources available to business, industry, gov- 
ernment, and the community. 

One of the most useful services that higher education can render 
in relation to this matter is to join forces with business, industry, 
trade unions, governmental agencies and other community agencies 
in studying the problems of older citizens in our society. There is a 
growing volume of research on this subject. There needs to be more. 
Supplementing the research and publication of research findings, 
there is the need for colleges and universities to take the initiative in 
calling conferences of interested persons and agencies for the purpose 
of planning programs and devising means for dealing with the 
problems. 

There is a great interest today in information about retirement 
and in how individuals may prepare for retirement. Colleges and 
universities should provide lecture-forum series dealing with prep- 
aration for retirement. These lecture-forum series should be made 
available to community groups, to government employees, to the em- 
ployees of a corporation, or to trade unions. Probably no other 
agency is so well equipped with resources for rendering this kind 
of service as are the colleges and universities. 

For the past four years it has been my privilege at New York 
University to conduct a retirement planning seminar each year for 
executive, managerial, and professional people wishing help in making 
plans for their retirement. I see no reason why there should not be 
many such seminars on many college campuses, I can assure you that 
no kind of educational service in which I have ever participated has 
been as challenging and stimulating as this has been. 

The Retirement Counseling Center at New York University was 
established for the purpose of providing retirement counseling to in- 
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dividuals and groups desiring such counseling. As was indicated 
earlier, some corporations prefer not to do their own counseling. 
Some that do provide such counseling have the need for consultant 
services to supplement their own efforts. There are today few places 
to which they can turn for such help. The resources are available on 
many campuses for providing such services but generally they have 
not been organized for the purpose. 

One of the most important of the service’ of the colleges and 
universities in this field of retirement planning and counseling is that 
of training people in retirement counseling. As was indicated earlier, 
a good many corporations, as well as governmental agencies, are con- 
vinced that they should provide a retirement counseling and informa- 
tion service for their employees but hesitate to inaugurate such serv- 
ices until the right person can be found for the job. It is quite gen- 
erally agreed that maturity is an important qualification for this work. 
Many would also agree that considerable experience with the com- 
pany is highly desirable. Probably all would agree that the successful 
retirement counselor must be a person who has or can gain the con- 
fidence of those who are to be counseled. The contribution of the 
university should be that of providing in-service training programs 
in retirement counseling and in related skills for persons who have 
_ been selected at their places of employment for work in retirement 
counseling. 

Here at New York University in our Division of Services to 
Business and Industry we are just completing our first institute on 
retirement planning and counseling for personnel officers in business, 
industry, and government who have retirement counseling responsi- 
bilities at their places of employment. This institute consists of ten 
weekly two-hour sessions. For each of the past two summers I have 
had a major responsibility for conducting an intensive one-week insti- 
tute on the same subject at Purdue University. In these institutes 
we deal with health aspects of retirement, with financial aspects, with 
matters relating to second career plans, where to live after retirement 
and community resources, as well as with techniques of individual 
and group counseling. We draw the consultants from corporations, 
from community agencies, and from the staff of the university. 

It was indicated earlier that colleges and universities have essen- 
tially the same kinds of problems relating to older workers and their 
Preparation for retirement as do corporations and government. It had 
been my observation that the colleges and universities have not kept 
pace with the more enlightened corporations in dealing with these 
Problems. I do not see how the colleges and universities can hope to 
render useful service to the rest of the community on these matters 
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if they are neglecting to deal with these problems with their own 
staffs, 

There are some encouraging signs indicating that with the devel- 
opment of a serious shortage of college teachers within the next few 
years, the colleges and universities are beginning to devote more 
attention to matters relating to retirement of college staff members. 
Here at New York University, we are making considerable progress 
on these matters. Within the past year or a little more we have taken 
the following steps: 

Modified the mandatory age 65 retirement regulation for faculty 
members so as to make is possible for professors whose services are 
needed to be retained on a year-to-year basis, with progressively 
diminished load and salary until age 70. 

Established an optional plan by which the faculty member who 
wishes to do so may go on half time at age 63 and continue on that 
basis until age 67. Those choosing that plan may work half time 
through the entire academic year or work full time one semester and 
be off the other semester. A number of our people are now on this 
optional plan, thus achieving a gradual retirement from New York 
University and an opportunity to try out second career plans. 

Our All-University Committee on Problems of the Aging, estab- 
lished last year, has set up three sub-committees with the encourage- 
ment of the University administration. One sub-committee will make 
a study of the retirement policies and regulations of the University 
with a view to making recommendations for their improvement. A 
second sub-committee is working on plans for a counseling and in- 
formation service for University staff members. It is contemplated 
that these plans will include a placement service available to retiring 
faculty members, associated with the University Placement Service. 
The third sub-commitee will undertake a study of the staff members 
who have retired within the last ten years. We feel that the informa- 
tion to be gleaned from our retired colleagues will be helpful in 
efforts to improve the retirement outlook for present staff members. 

It is our belief that colleges and universities have something to 
contribute, as well as much to learn, through working in the closest 
possible cooperation with corporations, government, and community 
agencies in this important field of retirement planning and counseling. 


Alonzo F. Myers is Chairman, Department of Higher Education, New York 
University and Director, Retirement Counseling Center. 


RESEARCH IN AGING: ITS SCOPE AND OBJECTIVES 
Harry A. Charipper 


Any consideration of the vast research in aging which in its en- 
tirety constitutes the field of Gerontology must recognize that it de- 
pends primarily on the evaluation of accurfulated data based on ex- 
periences in the field and in the laboratory of many differently trained 
investigators. The research of necessity involves observations in biol- 
ogy, psychology and sociology in their broadest implication with their 
respective manifold ramifications. 

The science of aging and the study of the aged, Gerontology, has 
been with us in some form or other as a matter of record as early as 
the 15th century. Ponce de Leon’s quest for the “Fountain of Youth” 
is but one of the historical milestones marking man’s desire to live 
longer—younger. However, this specialized field of study, the Science 
of Gerontology, as we now know it, is in itself a young science. The 
Journal of Gerontology, the official publication of the Gerontological 
Society Incorporated, is in its eleventh (11th) volume, only in its 
early teens, not even mature as measured in the life-span of man. A 
span which has almost doubled in the last fifty years. According to 
the latest reports (Dublin) the twenty year old liviag in 1975 can 
look forward to living 54 additional years. A gain of four years over 
the current expectancy of 70 years as reported in the Statistical Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

What are the factors concerned in this longevity of man? What 
has been done to bring it about? What is being done to maintain it? 
What can be done to improve it? And most important, what should 
be done to create the best atmosphere for this aging society? Publie 
attention is now focused on the increasing number of older people in 
our population with the result that government, industry, education 
as represented by Colleges, Universities, and Research Foundations, 
have instituted Committees, Symposia, courses of study and councils 
on aging. All of this is with the objective of understanding the myriad 
factors concerned with the complex picture of how our older citizens 
are best to maintain their bodily health, their mental vigor and longer 
continue to be useful and remain as an asset to the community, We 
are being assured that within our society are the basic ingredients to 
create a more wholesome atmosphere for older people (Kutner et al). 

Professional activities have become sharply focused on this prob- 
lem, The biologist is more concerned now with analyzing the nature 
of aged cells, organs, organ systems, as well as changes in metabolism, 
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if they are neglecting to deal with these problems with their own 
staffs. 

There are some encouraging signs indicating that with the devel- 
opment of a serious shortage of college teachers within the next few 
years, the colleges and universities are beginning to devote more 
attention to matters relating to retirement of college staff members. 
Here at New York University, we are making considerable progress 
on these matters. Within the past year or a little more we have taken 
the following steps: 

Modified the mandatory age 65 retirement regulation for faculty 
members so as to make is possible for professors whose services are 
needed to be retained on a year-to-year basis, with progressively 
diminished load and salary until age 70. 

Established an optional plan by which the faculty member who 
wishes to do so may go on half time at age 63 and continue on that 
basis until age 67. Those choosing that plan may work half time 
through the entire academic year or work full time one semester and 
be off the other semester. A number of our people are now on this 
optional plan, thus achieving a gradual retirement from New York 
University and an opportunity to try out second career plans. 

Our All-University Committee on Problems of the Aging, estab- 
lished last year, has set up three sub-committees with the encourage- 
ment of the University administration. One sub-committee will make 
a study of the retirement policies and regulations of the University 
with a view to making recommendations for their improvement. A 
second sub-committee is working on plans for a counseling and in- 
formation service for University staff members. It is contemplated 
that these plans will include a placement service available to retiring 
faculty members, associated with the University Placement Service. 
The third sub-commitee will undertake a study of the staff members 
who have retired within the last ten years. We feel that the informa- 
tion to be gleaned from our retired colleagues will be helpful in 
efforts to improve the retirement outlook for present staff members. 

It is our belief that colleges and universities have something to 
contribute, as well as much to learn, through working in the closest 
possible cooperation with corporations, government, and community 
agencies in this important field of retirement planning and counseling. 


Alonzo F. Myers is Chairman, Department of Higher Education, New York 
University and Director, Retirement Counseling Center. 
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span which has almost doubled in the last fifty years. According to 
the latest reports (Dublin) the twenty year old liviag in 1975 can 
look forward to living 54 additional years. A gain of four years over 
the current expectancy of 70 years as reported in the Statistical Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

What are the factors concerned in this longevity of man? What 
has been done to bring it about? What is being done to maintain it? 
What can be done to improve it? And most important, what should 
be done to create the best atmosphere for this aging society? Publie 
attention is now focused on the increasing number of older people in 
our population with the result that government, industry, education 
as represented by Colleges, Universities, and Research Foundations, 
have instituted Committees, Symposia, courses of study and councils 
on aging. All of this is with the objective of understanding the myriad 
factors concerned with the complex picture of how our older citizens 
are best to maintain their bodily health, their mental vigor and longer 
continue to be useful and remain as an asset to the community. We 
are being assured that within our society are the basic ingredients to 
create a more wholesome atmosphere for older people (Kutner et al). 

Professional activities have become sharply focused on this prob- 
lem, The biologist is more concerned now with analyzing the nature 
of aged cells, organs, organ systems, as well as changes in metabolism, 
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hormone chemistry and physiology (Cowdry, Lansing, Engle, Pincus, 
Shock). The medical profession has developed a new specialty— 
Geriatrics which concerns itself with the diseases of the aged. Special 
metabolic modifications and their relations to diet (Steele), Sex 
steroid replacement in the aging individual (Masters), and Surgery 
in the Aged (Edwards), are some of the varied researches carried on 
in medicine. The psychologist is now interested in the change of 
attitudes of the aged, their degree of alertness as indicated by the 
ability to continue to learn (Lorge, Tuckman). The sociologists and 
social workers are studying the environmental needs of the older 
citizen and his changing reactions to the social pressures (Valaoras). 

Even a most casual examination of the more current publications 
will give further evidence of the sharp focus and increase in the atten- 
tion being given this problem. In biology, of which medicine is one of 
the applied forms, for example, we find such monographs as: 


I. Cowdry’s Problems of Ageing. 1st Ed. 1938, 2nd Ed. 1942, 
3rd Ed. 1952. 
Biological and Medical Aspects, but with a section (III) on 
Social and Economic Problems of Ageing. 

II. Ciba Foundation, Colloquia in Ageing: Ageing—General 
Aspects, volume 1, 1955, G. E. W. Wolstenholme and M. 
P. Cameron. Ageing in Transient Tissues, volume 2, 1956. 
G. E. W. Wolstenholme and E. C. P. Millar. 

III. Hormones and the Aging Process, 1956. E. T. Engle and 
G. Pincus. 

IV. Everyday Problems in the Care of the Aged. Report of 
Panel Meeting, Bulletin of the N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 
August, 1956. 


In psychology we find innumerable studies published in many 
learned journals such as, Geriatrics, Gerontology, Social Psychology, 
Psychology, Mental Hygiene, and the Annual Review of Psychology. 

In the field of sociology, especially in the field of Social Science, 
we find many reports on community studies: 


I. Five Hundred over Sixty, B. Kutner, et al, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956. 

II. The Cleveland Survey of Retired Men, by Stanley L. Payne, 
Personnel Psychology, vol. 6, pp. 81-110, 1953. 

III. Report of the Mayor’s Committee for the Aged. New York 
City Senior Citizens, 1953, three volumes: Our Most Neg- 
lected Resource; Our Most Important Challenge; Our 
Greatest Opportunity. 
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IV. Problems of Ageing. See Sect. F-G-I, AAAS, New York, 
Dec. 1956, Science, Nov. 30. 


From these references it is apparent that the research related to 
this field has a multitude of facets. Data are being accumulated faster 
than we can integrate and apply the information. 

Which points up what should be considered the immediate and 
prime need: 


1. A comprehensive, careful and critical survey of the research 
in each discipline concerned with the aged and aging. 

2. Over-all integration of the above studies. 

3. Projected application of the results. 


As an example of a comprehensive and critical survey of some 
of the gerontological research referred to, we have Mrs. Geneva 
Mathiason’s report presented at the Ninth (9th) Annual Conference 
on Aging under the auspices of the University of Michigan (Summer 
1956), in which she states that as the result of a survey of studies 
of aging persons, that among other things with advancing age, 
changes in mental and physical capacities are not uniform for all 
abilities nor for all people. In judging persons for retirement, individ- 
ual capacity to perform, rather than chronological age, should be 
considered. 

While many faculties show decline with increasing years, the 
decline is gradual, and there is wide variation in the age at which it 
becomes critical. Acuity of vision starts to decline at age 24, but the 
sharpest drop is beyond the age of 60. Hearing diminshes notably 
after 65. General muscular strength begins to decline after the age 
of 27, but at 50 approximately 82 per cent of maximum strength 
remains. The peak of manual dexterity is from 20 to 30, after which 
there is a slow decline. It is not until about age 70 that reaction time 
deteriorates critically. 

In some recent studies, higher intelligence test scores were ob- 
tained at 50 than at 19, and there was an indication that the ability 
to master difficult concepts increases steadily with age, at least up to 
50, which is as far as the studies of intelligence had been carried. 
Verbal intelligence apparently declines more slowly than sensory and 
motor abilities. In some tests, such as object assembly and compre- 
hension, there appears to be no decline from the sixth to the eighth 
decade. The ability to remember declines gradually but persistently 
after age 29. In tests of ability to learn, the more the material draws 
upon previous experience, the better is the showing made by older 
persons, 
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It is extremely important to make the public at large and educa- 
tors and employers in particular realize that time measured in years 
no longer may be considered as the prime factor in itself for gauging 
age. A review of the best of the current researches on aging points 
to a need for understanding the psychological aspects and sociological 
impacts along with the biological factors as a combination of entities 
to be measured in any evaluation of the individual in relation to time. 
A diminuition in sex drive or libido is no longer to be considered as 
the initial sign of impending senescence. Current research in the field 
of gerontology concerns itself with identifying, investigating and re- 
lating the many contributing factors having to do with the process of 
aging and the state of being aged. These are clarified under the head- 
ings of biological, psychological and sociological or some combination 
thereof, The biological area includes the vast medical aspects as well 
as the pure science investigations. The psychological area concerns 
itself with not only establishing normal mental patterns but also 
aberrations which develop with time and experience. The sociological 
area includes the entire field of social study, racial characteristics, 
economic factors, and in general, physical conditions of environment. 

After considering these various efforts one cannot but wonder if 
we will ever be able to skillfully and accurately evaluate the potential 
of the aging individual. Can we develop a formula which will take 
into consideration the individual genetic factors, health background, 
occupational experience and come up with a prescription which can 
be safely given to the individual as a guide for dignified living the 
later years of life which we acclaim as our rightful heritage? 

In closing, a quote from Sir James Crichton-Browne, the famous 
English neurologist, seems appropriate, “There is no short cut to 
longevity. To achieve it is the work of a lifetime.” 
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SUMMARY OF HIGHLIGHTS 
Group Meeting One 


GENERAL ADULT EDUCATION AS A PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT 
Milton R. Stern, Recorder 


1. The group agreed with the proposition that segregation of older 
people in adult classes was unwise in general. Younger adults as well 
as their seniors benefit from mutual participation in classroom dis- 
cussion. The experience and seasoned knowledge of older people is 
often illuminating to classmates in their 20’s and 30’s. Equally, the 
fresh points of view of the latter are rewarding for the older group. 

On the other hand it was pointed out that people in the retired 
age group face problems of adjustment which they cannot anticipate. 
They need help as a group and require special attention. Retirement 
Counselling programs and Seminars limited to older people were 
recommended as of particular value. 


2. A common misapprehension about presumed large numbers of 
older people in adult classes was explored by the group meeting. A 
canvass of statistical information from three New York institutions 
(The New School; The School of General Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Division of General Education, New York University) 
showed that fewer older people are actually present in such programs 
than is generally believed. This situation was held to be true of 
adult education programs in general. 

This misleading impression seemed to the group to arise from the 
fact that older students impress themselves much more vividly than 
do younger people upon teachers and administrators. Their classroom 
impact is out of proportion to their numbers, owing to their more 
articulate participation. 

Although data are insufficient, it was held by the group that there 
are far fewer people over 50 registered in adult schools and programs 
than is commonly believed. A study of the real picture would be of 
value in curriculum planning and program promotion. 


3. Why do we fail to reach the older age group? 

Many older people, of course, particularly those with considerable 
previous education, may be assumed to be engaged in active programs 
of self-education. They do not seek help from institutions of learning. 
The group felt that liberal adult education was the most difficult 
promotional aspect of our work with any adult audience—regardless 
of age. But clearly, there are curriculum planning questions which 
have not been answered, 
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Tuition fees, particularly in private institutions, may inhibit en- 
rollment. 

Older people at present are still conditioned to the stereotype that 
“you can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” Adult capability to learn 
should be aggressively publicized to contradict the idea that older 
people are not as capable learners as younger people. The point was 
made that emphasis should be put upon the increased power to 
develop in fields of study where competence has already been 
established. 

Disappointing memories of the curricula and general atmosphere 
of early schooling may also be a factor which blocks adults from 
returning to school later. No matter how original or attractive the 
program of continuing education may be, adults just won’t come 
because “they remember what school was like.” If the schools were 
conceived as cultural centers, this attitude might change. It was urged 
positively that such changes in elementary and secondary education 
would have positive benefits later. Satisfactory memories of education 
in early life are a condition for adult receptivity toward continuing 


education, 
* * 


Group Meeting Two 
TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP IN WORKING WITH OLDER PEOPLE 
Daniel J. Healy, Recorder 


This group concerned itself. with three major problems. They 
were: 


1. Does the gerontologist need specialized training ? 
2. If the gerontologist needs training, what shall it be? 
3. Where will the gerontologist obtain proper training? 


Does the gerontologist need specialized training? 


Despite the danger of segregating a growing part of the nation’s 
citizenry, it is necessary to be trained in order to cope with those 
problems which are peculiar to the aged. The group felt that those 
who work with older people need some specialized training and 
should possess some basic personal qualifications. It was felt that the 
number of older people will rapidly increase in the next decade and 
the growing demands for trained leaders in this area will have to be 
met. Discussion brought out the fact that there is a current shortage 

of trained leaders to meet the demands that already exist. 


In addition to the professionally-trained gerontologist, there would 
be a need for semi-professional leaders to meet all the needs. 
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If the gerontologist needs training, what shall it be? 

It was agreed that a trained gerontologist needed to be skilled in 
counselling. Emphasis was placed on the skill of group counselling 
although successful individual counselling was often required in the 
field. 

Training and skill in group processes was considered to be a basic 
requirement for working with the aged. Collated with this would be 
a definite body of knowledge of cultural influences and systems of 
values peculiar to the different age groups of older people. 

A far-reaching kind of training could be introduced in the home 
and school at an early age. The child would be helped to live more 
fully throughout his lifetime and thus be prepared to meet the prob- 
lems of retirement as well as of increased leisure time caused by 
technological progress. 

Other areas of training could be: 


1. specialized training to understand the physiological, emotional 
and sociological problems of the older person. 

2. a working knowledge of local, state and federal resources 
which could be brought to bear on the economic problems of 
the older person. 

3. a program of self-training toward a richer cultural background 
on a continuous basis. 


It was felt that gerontologists might possess training in education 
or social work. Proficiency in human relations at all age levels and 
the ability to create empathy toward the older person were con- 
sidered to be personal prerequisites for successful leadership. 


Where will the gerontologist obtain proper training? 

Today there is no institution or agency training gerontologists. 
Many of those who work with older people feel strongly the need for 
more training. A beginnig could be an inter-disciplinary workshop 
for those who are now working with older people, and to train those 
who are preparing to do so. The group recommends that such a 
workshop be financed through a grant-in-aid. The workshop should 
be implemented by a college or university, where facilities already 
exist. The workshop should be intensive and for a minimum period 
of two weeks. Future workshops should be planned to extend for a 
period of two months. 

The group felt that the personnel necessary to staff the proposed 
workshop is available. The urgency with which the recommendation 
for a workshop be established indicated that action should be taken 
on it immediately. 
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Group Meeting Three 
THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN RETIREMENT PLANNING AND COUNSELING 
Thomas Mahoney, Recorder 


Summary of group meeting on Services to Business, Industry, 
Government and Community in Retirement Planning and Coun- 
selling. 

Business, Industry and Government have specific needs in the 
areas of retirement planning and counseling which can be met through 
the services of university and college retirement planning programs. 
The group discussion revealed that university testing and advisement 
centers are in a unique position to do personal appraisals on individ- 
uals preparing for retirement. Universities and colleges can also ren- 
der personal counseling services by staff members who are profes- 
sionally trained to handle such assignments. 

In situations where a business, industrial or governmental unit 
prefers to organize its own retirement planning program, universities 
and colleges can render specific services as consultants in planning, 
organizing and operating such programs. 

The panel discussion highlighted some of the reasons why col- 
leges and university services are utilized by business, industry and 
government in setting up retirement planning programs. Among the 
reasons were: Colleges and universities have professionally trained 
staff members who are acquainted with the kinds of problems an in- 
dividual will have to cope with in retirement. College and University 
staffs are equipped to refer retirants- to other community resources. 
Seminars or retirement planning at colleges and universities are serv- 
ices which are needed by individuals preparing for retirement in busi- 
ness, industry and government. 

Some of the points stressed by the panel were: 


1. Planning for some aspects of retirement should begin long be- 

fore the actual retirement date. For example, financial planning might 
. well start at age 30—certainly at age 40. 

2. Wives should participate in all plans for retirement although 
some men, at first, have some resentment toward wives participating 
in retirement seminars. 

3. A high intelligence level does not mean an individual will plan 
constructively for his own retirement situation. Many at executive 
and management levels in industry, business and government go into 
retirement with inadequate plans and in some cases with no plans. 

4. Business, industry and government need to stimulate and moti- 
vate employees at all levels to plan realistically for their own retire- 
ment, Individuals need to be encouraged to participate in seminars 
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and group discussions concerning retirement, although participation 
in such activities should be on a voluntary basis. 

5. The gradual relinquishing of administrative responsibilities a 
year or two before retirement by executives and administrators is 
mutually beneficial to management and the individual contemplating 
retirement since the individual can adapt himself gradually to a 
change in his daily routine and management can replace him gradually. 

6. Increased services to those in business, industry and govern- 
ment who are preparing for retirement are crucially needed to enable 
the individuals to handle their individual retirement situations suc- 
cessfully. 

7. University and college programs concerning retirement can 
fill a definite void in those cases where business, industry or govern- 
ment have made no provisions for individual employees to plan for 


retirement. 
* * * * 


Group Meeting Four 


RESEARCH ON AGING 
Murray D. List, Recorder 


The panel discussion opened with an overview of the types of 
research currently being performed. Current books and pamphlets 
dealing with the latest research developments were made available for 
the inspection of the panel members and the audience. A sampling of 
the wide range of current research on aging was then presented by 
the panel members. 


I 


An aspect of medical research, the relationship of diet and disease, 
was discussed. It was pointed out that dietary deficiencies in certain 
vitamins and minerals had many deleterious effects, both direct and 
indirect, on the health of the older person. Examples of disease-pro- 
ducing deficiencies were cited. 

Neuritis and cirrhosis of the liver are known to be due to a Bl 
deficiency. A lack of iron and protein can cause edema, and general 
weakness. It has been found that reduced intake of salt can markedly 
lower the blood pressure level of many older persons, with conse- 
quent reduction or disappearance of other associated symptoms. The 
entire problem of arteriosclerosis and its relationship to fat intake has 
been exhaustively studied in recent years. It has been discovered 
that, in those individuals whose intake is limited to unsaturated 
(vegetable) fats, there is a low level of cholesterol and a low inci- 
dence of arteriosclerosis. 

Such findings have important consequences in the maintenance of 
the health of the older person. 
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II 


The measurement of the intelligence of the older person has been 
undergoing thorough investigation. Present intelligence tests are 
based almost entirely upon child tests of intelligence, and are not 
really oriented for the measurement of adult intelligence. The scope 
of these tests is narrow, emphasizing to a great degree what is learned 
in school, and not giving enough credit to learned social skills and 
the ability to deal successfully with the intellectual problems of adult 
life. 

The early studies of the relationship of aging and intelligence 
showed a decrease in the level of intelligence after the age of twenty. 
This decline was shown to be a function mostly of two factors. The 
tests were timed ; thus speed had a value as an intelligence measure. 
In those subtests (vocabulary and information) where speed was not 
a factor, the test scores of the older persons did not decline. The 
second factor was a consequence of the cross-sectional approach to 
intelligence testing. It is a fact that older people in the population 
have had less formal education than younger people. This relative 
lack of education had the effect of lowering the scores of older per- 
sons since intelligence tests are based to a certain degree on educa- 
tional skills. 

When the longitudinal approach to research in intelligence testing 
was taken, a procedure involving the repeated testing of the same 
individuals over a long period of time, significant increases in the 
levels of intelligence was shown. 

It was emphasized that what ‘is currently needed for adequate 
research in this area are the development of new instruments, capable 
of measuring the full scope of adult intelligence, and the proper 
methodological approach in applying them for research purposes. 


- III 


There are many community resources presently available for the 
older person. There are solutions available for some of their problems 
especially in such traditional areas as income, housing, unemployment 
and recreation. However, a problem exists in evaluating the most 
effective approaches to helping the aged. 

There are three basic approaches: 


- Making the older person aware of services that already exist. 
. Providing casework service and Public Health information 
which often motivates the older person to seek further help. 
. Providing new services such as psychiatric, physical and voca- 

tional rehabilitation if steps 1 and 2 prove to be inadequate. 
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The problem of the social scientist is to evaluate these approaches 
by utilizing experimental methods, The information provided by such 
research will yield answers to questions such as: How effective are 
the various approaches? What additional services are needed? How 
much will these additional services cost, and to what extent will they 
reduce costs in other areas of service? 

Answers to these questions will form the basis for the develop- 
ment of an integrated approach to effectively helping the older 
person. 


IV 


The final presentation of the panel was a report on the findings 
of a recently completed study of the life histories of retired college 
professors. Two groups were investigated, those who remained active 
after retirement, and those who became inactive professionally. Con- 
sistent differences in the life history patterns of the two groups were 
discovered. 

The active professors had come from stable family backgrounds, 
their wives collaborated with them in their professional work, they 
had developed professional practices concurrent with their teaching, 
and after retirement they looked forward to continued productivity 
in their respective fields. 

The inactive professors had come from relatively unstable family 
backgrounds, very few had wives who collaborated with them in their 
professional work, and only a small number had developed a pro- 
fessional practice during their teaching careers. They regarded the 
prospect of retirement with misgivings, and became resigned, for the 
most part, of living one day at a time with few, if any, plans for the 
future. 

It was suggested that additional research be performed along 
these lines to corroborate the findings and make possible the refine- 
ment of the criteria for more precise prediction of the adjustment of 
the retired college professor. It was also suggested that personal and 
vocational counseling services should be made available to professors 
long before they retire. 


V 


In the closing discussion it was stated that too much research 
emphasis has been put on “What’s wrong with the aged?” It was 
noted that the medical approach has been somewhat negative. There 
was agreement that future research would be oriented towards 
“What’s right with the aged?” 


WORKING MOTHERS AND MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 
Horace B. Hand 


The writer has long cherished the opinion that the employment 
of mothers in occupations outside their homes is a potent factor in 
producing maladjustment among the children of those mothers. It 
seems altogether logical that, if it is normal for children to have much 
association with their mothers, a reduction in the amount of such 
association would react unfavorably upon the personalities of the 
children. Furthermore, is it not assumable that mothers who work 
outside the home and who also endeavor in their remaining time to 
accomplish the usual duties of maintaining the home are under a 
degree of nervous tension and subject to a condition of abnormal 
exhaustion that would cause them to be somewhat less capable of 
handling the problems and conflicts of home life than they would be 
if their energies were devoted to domestic activities alone? And, if 
so, would not the children be adversely affected by such a condition? 
Indeed, quite a case can be made out, theoretically at lgast, against 
the outside employment of mothers. 


It was, therefore, a matter of considerable astonishment to the 
writer to discover a body of evidence that his reasoning might not be 
completely valid and that any condemnation of the outside employ- 
ment of mothers on the basis of undesirable effects upon the personal- 
ity-adjustment status of their children might have to be qualified and 
limited. He is not yet thoroughly convinced that his original convic- 
tions were wrong, but he does offer the following facts for the con- 
sideration of the interested reader. 


During the school year of 1953-54, the writer was engaged in the 
gathering of many data for a study of the home and family conditions 
of 102 elementary-school children in Grades IV to VIII.* By means 
of the California Test of Personality,? ratings by their teachers, and 
choices by their classmates, these pupils were divided into two well- 
defined groups of “well-adjusted” and “maladjusted.” Twenty-seven 
of each group were boys and twenty-four were girls. Among the 
obtained facts were the answers to the question, asked of each child, 
as to whether or not his or her mother was presently employed out- 
side the home. The results are summarized in the following table. 
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Per Cent or Pupits HAvING WorKING MOTHERS 


Per Cent Having 


Pupils each Well- Mal- 
Group Adjusted adjusted 
Boys 27 25.9 33.3 
Girls 24 375 29.2 
Both 51 31.4 31.4 


An examination of the table reveals that the number (and per- 
centage) of working mothers was slightly larger for the maladjusted 
boys than for the well-adjusted boys. However, the reverse was true 
in the case of girls, and a combination of both boys and girls pro- 
duced an exact balance between the fifty-one well-adjusted and the 
fifty-one maladjusted children. Even such differences as the table 
does show were found to be far from statistically significant. 

The outcomes of this section of the investigation certainly fail to 
support a belief that there is any general connection between the out- 
side employment of mothers and the personal adjustment of their 
children. Since this part of his study was not the main one, the writer 
did not pursue the matter further with the same or other groups, but 
he does feel that the zero correlation obtained is interesting and 
deserves comparison with other findings. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ROSE, Arnold M. “Sociology: The Study of Human Relations.” 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, pp. 589, plus xx. 

This study by one of the professions younger sociologists is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the profession of sociology. It is theoretically 
sound, thoroughly readable in style, and fresh in point of view. It 
has, in addition, a series of definitions of seleeted sociological terms 
and there is an annotated useful bibliography at the end. The em- 
phasis of the study is much more upon the live dimensions of process 
rather than upon the static factors such as analyses of population 
and structure. The definitions are not academic but are descriptive in 
nature and provide an adequate amount of interpretive material for 
explanations of them. As one examines the material he is impressed 
with the amount of researches and insights which have been added 
in the more recent years as represented by the treatment which Pro- 
fessor Rose has given them. The one criticism of the book, if such 
would be in order, would be that there is no interpretive section at 
the conclusion of the text which tends to assess direction or interpret 
the varied trends and growing body of materials which he has covered 
so masterfully. One would have done this task to give some sense of 
proportion to the materials which he has brought together in the 
compendium. Of course, one never knows how good a text is until 
he has used it in a course but this author is looking forward with 
anticipation to the opportunity to use this book with his students at 
the first opportunity. 


Workbook and Readings in Sociology. By Theodore I. Lenn. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 328 pp. $2.40. 


Field Manual for the Student in Elementary Sociology. By Frank F. 
Miles and Robert W. O’Brien. Dryden Press, 1956. No pagina- 
tion. $2.50. 


Two recent publications which should provide significant contri- 
butions to the teaching of elementary sociology and educational sociol- 
ogy are Dr. Theodore I. Lenn’s Workbook and Readings in Sociology 
and Professor Frank F. Miles and Robert W. O’Brien’s Field Manual 
for the Student in Elementary Sociology. 

Although Lenn’s work has been prepared to accompany the read- 
able third edition of John F. Cuber’s SOCIOLOGY, both it and the 
Miles-O’Brien manual are keyed to the major elementary texts in 
sociology. Both go beyond the “made work” of so many workbooks 
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in providing challenging study guides for the student. 

They differ in that Lenn has built each of his thirty-four chapters 
around a uniform format consisting of a “Self-Test Study Guide” 
based on Cuber’s text, two short readings, and a section for “Student 
Notes” to correlate readings with text, whereas Miles and O’Brien 
have organized their fifteen chapters around a series of “Problems” 
intended to help the student to observe social phenomena more care- 
fully and more meaningfully. Both Lenn’s objective-type and other 
study guide questions, and the Miles-O’Brien “Problems” represent 
considerable originality and provide the student with a variety of 
worthwhile exercises. 

The brevity of the selections in Lenn’s Readings may be regarded 
by some prospective users as a disadvantage. Nevertheless, many 
others are likely to see the brevity as a decided advantage, partic- 
ularly since Dr. Lenn has succeeded so admirably in getting to the 
readable yet significant pith of most of his sources, instead of burden- 
ing the student with much irrelevant or undigestible material. An- 
other feature of the readings is their interdisciplinary range—from 
psychology, anthropology, education, and political science as well as 
from sociology. 

Focusing on community field research, the Miles-O’Brien Field 
Manual encourages the student to supplement his textbook abstrac- 
tions with the collection and interpretation of sociological data in the 
areas of person-to-person and group-to-group relations. The kinds of 
problems posed and the illustrative data provided by the authors 
should help greatly to transform classes in elementary or educational 
sociology into active groups of students who experience some of the 
satisfactions of participating in the methodical discovery and examina- 
tion of live sociological phenomena. 
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